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MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


April  2004  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  person  has  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  June  1,  2004,  the  membership 
will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2663-MT  Jerry  Gaither,  6447  Wellmeadow  Ct.,  San  Jose,  CA  95120-3967 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


I.  The  following  books  are  new  to  the  Library. 

David  Kwapisz 

KA75.MukB:1988:TIC 

MUKHER  JEE,  B.K./LEE,  P.K.D. 

Technology  of  Indian  Coins. 

Pub.  1988,  88pp,  w/plates 

BB97.CruJ:c988:NEKSC 
CRIBB,  JOE 

Numismatic  evidence  for  Kushano-Sasaman  chronology. 

(An  extract  from:  “Studia  Iranica”) 

Pub/cal988,  42pp,  w/plates 

II.  It  is  with  a personal  feeling  of  sadness  that  I must  report  the  passing  of  Randolph 
Zander  on  the  21st  of  January  2004,  in  his  90th  year.  Ran  Zander  was  made  an 
Honorary  Life  Member  of  Numismatics  International  for  his  support  of  the  Library. 
Through  his  efforts  our  collection  of  Russian  numismatic  literature  is  one  that  we  are 
very  proud  of.  He  was  an  author  in  his  own  right,  and  for  eighteen  years  the  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Russian  Numismatic  Society.  He  was  a good  friend,  and  I shall 
miss  him. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 
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CENTRAL  AFRICAN  STATES  - REVISITED 


Paul  Baker,  NI  # 2615 

An  alert  reader  of  the  NI  Bulletin  has  pointed  out  an  error  in  the  text  regarding  the 
Central  African  States  500  Francs  of  1998  (NI  Bulletin,  February  2004,  p.43).  Our 
text  read  in  that  the  obverse  legend  was  “BANQUE  DU  ETATS  D’AFRIQUE 
CENTRALE”.  The  correct  obverse  legend  should  have  been  “BANQUE  DES 
ETATS  DE  L’AFRIQUE  CENTRALE”. 

Also,  due  to  the  poor  reproduction  quality  of  some  of  the  photographs,  we  are 
repeating  them  here. 


The  Central  African  States  50  Francs. 


Close-ups  of  the  letters  “A”,  “B”,  “C”,  “D”  and  “E”  as  they  appear  on  the  50  Francs  coins. 


The  Central  African  States  500  Francs 


Close-ups  of  the  letters  “A”,  “B”,  “C”,  “D”  and  “E”  as  they  appear  on  the  500  Francs  coins 
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WILLIAM  BUTLER  YEATS  AND  THE  IRISH 

COINAGE 


Krzysztof  Fordonski 

Non-literary  activities  of  writers  or  poets  seldom 
arise  much  interest  of  scholars  unless  they  are  of 
crucial  importance  or  have  a tangible  influence 
on  their  work.  They  are  usually  even  less 
interesting  for  coin-collectors  whose  attention 
may  only  rarely  be  drawn  to  a mysterious  portrait 
on  a foreign  coin.  And  yet,  sometimes  when  we 
dig  deeper  into  writers'  biographies  we  may  find 
information  that  will  tell  us  something  more 
about  coins  from  our  own  collections.  Coins  that 
seemed  common  may  start  to  mean  a little  more 
William  Butlet  Yeats  1865-1939  to  us. 

Public  activities  of  the  Irish  poet  and  playwright  William  Butler  Yeats  (1865-1939) 
were  so  many  and  so  various,  especially  at  the  turn  of  the  centuries,  they  were  so  much 
connected  with  his  literary  work  that  even  his  chairing  the  Commission  on  Coinage, 
"his  most  notable  contribution  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Seanad",  as  his  biographer  J. 
Norman  Jeffares  called  it,  is  very  often  neglected.  One  might  agree  that  these  activities 
to  which  he  applied  his  shaping  skills  as  the  Irish  Manuscripts,  Literary  Copyright,  the 
Lane  pictures,  the  National  Museum,  the  National  Gallery  and  Art  School  to  mention 
but  a few,  were,  if  compared  to  his  literary  achievements,  of  mediocre  importance. 
The  question  must  be  asked  therefore  why  such  an  eminent  man,  Nobel  Prize  winner, 
a poet  universally  recognized  by  his  peers  as  the  greatest  poet,  writing  in  the  English 
language  of  this  century  participated  in  such  activities? 

J.  Norman  Jeffares  claims  that  Yeats  "had  an  immense  capacity  to  love  and  serve". 
Most  probably,  Yeats  perceived  his  participation  in  the  creation  of  the  Irish  Free  State, 
Saorstat  Eireann,  as  just  another  way  of  serving  his  fatherland.  Yeats  himself  wrote, 
with  an  outstanding  modesty,  in  a letter  to  Mrs.  Shakespear  dated  28  June  1923  that 
the  Senators  were  like  "coral  insects  with  some  design  in  our  heads  of  the  ultimate 
island."  His  patriotism  must  be  stressed  here,  as  Saorstat  Eireann  was  not  the  Ireland 
Yeats  had  dreamed  of,  a faint  echo  of  his  feelings  may  be  found  in  the  poem  "Sailing 
to  Byzantium". 

Yeats,  although  not  really  an  aristocrat  himself,  had  always  imagined  the  independent 
Irish  state  as  a republic  ruled  by  the  Protestant  minority,  an  ameliorated  version  of 
Ireland  from  the  times  of  the  Grattan's  Parliament,  the  very  end  of  the  18th  century. 
The  Irish  Free  State,  however,  was  not  a Protestant-dominated  aristocratic  Republic 
but  a Roman  Catholic  farmers'  democracy.  The  poet  saw  the  difference  clearly  when 
he  tried  in  vain  to  protest  in  the  Seanad  (Senate)  against  restricting  the  rights  of  the 
Protestant  minority.  Yeats  might  have  found  great  many  reasons  to  remain  aloof.  He 
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would  not  be  the  only  one  to  do  so,  as  the  compromising  treaty  with  the  United 
Kingdom  signed  in  December  1921  did  not  satisfy  many  of  the  Irish.  In  the  following 
year,  the  treaty  became  the  cause  of  Civil  War,  Yeats,  however,  decided  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  remain  active. 

Yeats  was  nominated  Seanadoir  in  1922,  but  due  to  the  Civil  War  he  took  his  seat  only 
in  the  summer  1923,  finally  becoming  as  he  ironically  put  it  in  his  poem  "Among 
School  Children"  the  "sixty-year-old  smiling  public  men."  The  poet,  although  since  his 
early  youth  he  was  very  active  on  the  public  stage,  was  never  much  interested  in 
politics.  In  a discussion  with  Lord  Cromer,  he  announced  that  "he  looked  on  English 
politics  as  a child  does  at  a racecourse,  taking  sides  by  the  colour  of  the  jockey's  coats, 
and  often  changing  sides  in  the  middle  of  a race."  J.  Norman  Jeffares  judged  his 
speech  on  the  subject  of  divorce  made  in  the  Senate  in  June  1925  as  "tactless". 
Although  the  poet  was  most  probably  right  in  protesting  against  the  measures 
introduced  by  the  Free  State  Government  to  prohibit  divorce  which  he  called  "grossly 
oppressive"  to  the  Protestant  minority  "one  result  of  the  speech  was  that  Yeats  was 
unlikely  to  be  re-elected  as  a Senator  in  1928.  Ireland,  with  its  devotion  to  abstract 
principles,  while  possessing  love  of  private  argument,  lacks  the  ability  to  forget  such 
outbursts." 

As  a Senator,  Yeats  was,  apart  from  the  activities  listed  above,  "responsible  for  the 
designs  of  Charles  Shannon  being  adopted  for  the  robes  of  district  judges  in  the  Free 
State".  He  "spoke  eloquently  on  the  subject  of  censorship  and  one  of  his  objects  was 
founding  the  Irish  Academy  of  Letters".  However,  his  most  important  artistic  task  from 
our  point  of  view  came  in  1926  when  he  was  elected  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Coinage,  which  sat  from  1926  to  1928. 

William  Butler  Yeats  was  probably  the  best  candidate  for  the  post.  He  came  from  a 
family  of  artists,  his  father  John  Butler  Yeats  was  a painter  influenced  by  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  while  his  brother.  Jack  Butler  Yeats,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  Irish 
painters  and  engravers  of  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century.  Yeats  was  also  a disciple  of 
William  Morris,  the  English  poet  and  philosopher,  who  coined  the  phrase  "the  lesser 
arts"  and  who  saw  it  as  a duty  of  an  artist  to  educate  aesthetically  also  the  lower 
classes.  Morris  introduced  his  ideals  into  practice  - he  established  a publishing  house 
the  Kelmscott  Press,  famous  for  its  aesthetically  superior  publications,  and  a company 
that  produced  furniture,  screens  and  wallpapers  of  the  highest  quality,  which  shaped 
the  tastes  of  the  Victorian  era. 

Yeats'  interest  in  arts  was  very  vast  and  embraced  also  the  ancient  coinage,  his  studies 
on  that  subject,  conducted  in  the  British  Museum,  greatly  influenced  the  future  Irish 
coinage,  just  as  his  extensive  studies  of  ancient  Greek  and  Byzantine  philosophy  and 
art.  The  fact  that  since  the  1890’s  he  sat  in  various  committees  of  nationalist  and 
literary  societies  and  he  was  very  effective  indeed  was  also  of  certain  importance. 

The  experience  he  had  gathered  during  the  years  of  his  public  work  proved  priceless 
during  the  sessions  of  the  commission.  G.  S.  Fraser  says  that  Yeats,  although  he  was  "a 
natural  leader,  ...  liked  to  disguise  himself  as  a follower,  even  of  smaller  men"  this 
quality  also  proved  valuable  though  its  side-effect  is  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
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establish  which  of  the  proposals  put  forward  during  the  sessions  were  made  by  Yeats 
himself. 

The  proceedings  of  the  commission  began  in  1926.  There  was  no  need  for  rush  as  the 
Irish  Free  State  could  continue  to  use  British  coins  as  a dominion.  Quite  the  contrary, 
national  coinage  was  to  an  extent  a whim;  the  decision  to  introduce  it  was  caused  by 
political  rather  than  economical  reasons.  The  situation,  where  British  coins  continued 
to  be  quite  widely  accepted  in  Republic  of  Ireland  (which  by  the  way  remained  largely 
the  same  until  the  Punt  started  to  differ  in  value  from  the  British  Pound)  brought  about 
one  significant  limitation  - the  coins  had  to  be  identical  in  size,  diameter  and  alloy  to 
current  British  coins,  that  is  to  farthing,  halfpenny,  penny,  threepence,  sixpence, 
shilling,  florin  and  half-crown.  Striking  gold  coins  was  ruled  out  at  the  very  beginning. 

Habitually,  any  coins  struck  for  British  colonies  and  dominions  bore  the  Royal  effigy. 
The  Irish  Seanadoirs,  however,  very  quickly  decided  against  preserving  that  tradition. 
The  situation  of  the  commission  was  quite  convenient,  as  there  was  no  local  tradition, 
which  would  have  to  be  maintained.  Never  in  the  history  were  there  purely  national 
Irish  coins.  The  first  coins  struck  in  Ireland  about  995,  in  the  so  called  Hibemo-Norse 
period,  were,  according  to  R.  J.  Maries'  Collectors  Coins:  Ireland : "imitations,  in  the 
mam,  of  English  or  Scandinavian  coinage".  They  were  also  struck  by  Sihtric  III 
Silkbeard,  a Viking  monarch  of  Dublin,  and  not  by  any  of  the  native  Celtic  rulers.  Any 
coins  struck  later  either  in  Ireland  or  for  use  in  Ireland  were  produced  by  British 
monarchs.  Consequently  almost  nothing  of  the  Celtic  tradition  found  any  reflection  on 
those  coins.  The  only  Irish  motive  on  coins  was  the  harp  which  appeared  for  the  first 
time  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  and  was  retained  as  the  symbol  of  Ireland  until 
1823  when  striking  of  coins  for  Ireland  was  discontinued.  The  harp,  contrary  to  the 
general  opinion,  is  a symbol,  not  the  official  coat  of  arms  of  Ireland  which  consists  of 
four  coats  of  arms  of  four  Irish  provinces  - Munster,  Leinster,  Ulster,  and  Connaught. 

It  may  be  quite  safely  assumed  that  the  commission  did  not  expect  the  proceedings  to 
take  as  long  as  they  did.  A similar  commission  organized  to  provide  designs  for  the 
first  Irish  postage  stamps  sat  only  for  a few  months  and  the  stamps  were  ready  within 
the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Irish  Free  State.  It  was  probably  at  least  to  an 
extent  because  of  Yeats'  influence  that  the  commission  did  not  accept  just  any  designs 
but  aimed  at  achieving  the  best  artistically  possible  results.  William  Butler  Yeats 
stated  this  clearly  in  his  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Coinage. 

The  first  session  of  the  commission  established  that  the  coins  should  present  national 
symbols  and  heroes.  The  serious  scientific  research  started  consequently  by  the 
commission  revealed,  however,  that  all  the  existing  portraits  of  Saint  Patrick,  the  saint 
patron  of  Ireland,  or  of  Brian  Born,  the  most  eminent  ruler  of  medieval  Ireland,  were 
purely  imaginary.  It  was  also  proved  that  the  tradition  according  to  which  clover  was 
used  by  Saint  Patrick  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  the  Irish  was 
invented  in  the  Baroque  period. 

The  idea  of  commemorating  the  fighters  for  independence  was  as  short  lived  as  the 
previous  one.  The  commission  could  not  agree  either  on  the  list  of  names  or  on  the 
succession.  Making  the  right  choice  seemed  impossible,  especially  since  the 
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commission  sat  only  ten  years  after  the  Easter  Rising,  five  years  after  the  establishing 
of  the  Irish  Free  State  and  three  years  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  The  memories 
were  all  too  fresh,  many  of  the  heroes  were  active  on  the  political  scene.  Some,  like 
Eamon  de  Valera  still  waited  for  their  return  to  politics  and  the  only  conclusion  of  the 
session  was  that  the  designs  must  be  politically  neutral  lest  they  should  cause  a general 
dispute. 

The  commission  decided  that  it  must  take  a closer  look  at  coins  from  various 
countries,  on  the  one  hand  to  get  to  know  the  general  tendencies  while  on  the  other 
hand  to  seek  sculptors  who  could  design  the  Irish  coins.  The  research  in  foreign 
coinage  did  not  bring  any  specific  results,  as  even  in  that  time  many  nations  were 
proud  exclusively  of  the  fact  that  they  could  use  Arabic  numerals  and  Latin  script.  The 
commission  decided  to  rule  out  generally  used  symbols  as  wreaths  of  oak  leafs  or 
wheat  ears.  It  was  only  then  that  William  Butler  Yeats  proposed  that  Irish  coins  should 
depict  animals  of  Ireland. 

Yeats  was  fascinated  by  the  art  and  culture  of  the  ancient  Greece  and  took  as  models 
for  the  Irish  coinage  various  coins,  mainly  struck  in  the  ancient  Greek  colonies  in  Italy. 
The  commission  accepted  this  proposal  and  during  the  following  meeting  a final  list 
was  drawn.  The  coins  were  to  depict  - feoirlmg  (farthing)  - a woodcock,  leat  pingin 
(half-penny)  - a pig  or  a ram,  the  choice  was  left  up  to  the  sculptor,  pingin  (penny)  - a 
hen,  leat  reul  (threepence)  - a hare,  reul  (sixpence)  - a wolfhound,  scilling  (shilling)  - 
a b\x\\,  floirin  (florin)  - a salmon,  leat  coroin  (half-crown)  - a hunter1. 

It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  the  proposed  animals  symbolized  the  ideal  Ireland 
imagined  by  Yeats.  The  animals  on  coins  fall  naturally  into  two  groups  - one 
connected  with  farm  life  - pig,  ram,  hen  and  bull  and  the  other  with  hunting  and  gentry 
- hare,  wolfhound  and  hunter. 

The  commission  decided  also  on  the  design  of  the  obverse  identical  for  the  whole  set 
depicting  a harp  (Brian  Born’s  harp,  which  is  exhibited  in  Dublin  Trinity  College  was 
chosen  for  that  purpose),  the  words  "Saorstat  Eireann"  and  the  date.  The  expression  of 
the  face  value  turned  into  a problem  which  was  solved  by  mentioning  the 
denomination  twice  - in  words  in  Irish  Gaelic  and  in  numerals  for  the  benefit  of  those 
as  Yeats  himself  put  it  "who  were  too  old,  too  stupid  or  too  busy  as  myself  to  learn 
Irish." 

The  commission  organized  a closed  competition.  Seven  sculptors  from  all  over  Europe 
were  sent  invitations  with  the  list  of  demands,  the  sculptors  were  asked  to  submit  their 
designs  in  clay.  William  Butler  Yeats  proposed  Carl  Milles,  a famous  Swedish 
sculptor.  He  had  designed  the  2 crown  coin  commemorating  king  Gustavus  I Vasa 
issued  in  1921  (KM  799)  which  Yeats  admired  when  he  went  to  Stockholm  to  receive 
the  Nobel  Prize  in  1923.  Among  other  sculptors  were  Publio  Morbiducci  from  Italy, 
Paul  Manship  and  Percy  Metcalfe  from  England. 


1 Hunter  refers  to  a horse  suitable  for  hunting 
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The  designs  were  submitted  very  quickly  in  the  end  of  1927.  Publio  Morbiducci  went 
as  far  as  to  prepare  essays  in  bronze  at  his  own  expense.  The  initial  intention  of  the 
commission  was  to  choose  one  coin  of  each  set  but  when  the  essays  were  presented 
the  decision  was  almost  unanimous.  Percy  Metcalfe  who  presented  modem  but 
naturalistic  images  of  the  animals  was  the  unquestionable  winner.  Yeats  himself 
favoured  the  designs  of  Milles  but  joined  the  majority.  Some  discussion  was  caused  by 
Morbiducci's  design  of  half-crown  depicting  a beautiful  stallion  but  finally  the 
commission  decided  against  splitting  the  Metcalfe's  set.  The  designs  were  accepted 
after  minor  alterations.  The  coins  were  struck  in  Birmingham  mint  after  the 
acceptation  by  the  Senate  of  the  report  in  which  Yeats  "brilliantly  presented  his 
Commission's  findings  and  its  selection  [ ...  ] and  so  because  of  his  work  and  the 
Commission's  Ireland  possesses  a superbly  designed  coinage"  as  J.  Norman  Jeffares 
put  it. 


The  coins  from  1928  to  1938  are  inscribed  SAORSTA  T EIREANN  (IRISH  FREE  STA  TE). 
From  1939  to  date  they  are  inscribed  EIRE. 
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Throughout  the  two  year  period  the  Commission  regularly  announced  the  progress  of 
its  proceedings  in  Irish  newspapers.  The  citizens  were  at  first  asked  to  send  in  their 
proposals  concerning  the  future  coinage,  later  on  information  about  the  proposed 
subjects  and  finally  the  Metcalfe's  designs  were  placed  in  the  daily  press.  Although 
there  was  practically  no  reaction,  a storm  broke  out  when  the  coins  were  actually  put 
into  circulation  in  1928.  The  provincial  clergy  sent  especially  fierce  letters  to  the 
press.  One  of  such  letters  reached  Yeats  in  Italy.  He  wrote  about  it  in  his  letter  to 
Thomas  Bodkin  - "I  see  an  occasional  Irish  newspaper  and  noticed  some  letter  or 
speech  which  said  we  were  all  under  the  influence  of  Freemasons  who  wanted  to 
drive  out  of  Ireland  all  the  traces  of  Christian  Religion"  The  discussion  ended, 
however,  with  an  acceptation  of  the  coins. 

The  coins  underwent  two  general  changes  throughout  the  following  73  years.  In  1937, 
when  Saorstat  Eireann  became  Poblacht  na  h'Eireann,  Republic  of  Ireland,  the  obverse 
of  all  coins  was  slightly  changed,  the  name  of  the  country  has  since  been  "Eire".  Percy 
Metcalfe,  who  used  the  opportunity  to  introduce  slight  changes  to  the  designs, 
prepared  the  new  dies. 

In  1971,  when  the  decimal  system  was  introduced  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  Great 
Britain,  only  shilling  and  florin  coins  remained  in  circulation  and  they  continued  to  be 
produced  with  new  denominations,  as  5 and  10  new  pence  coins  respectively.  The 
designs  of  other  coins  were  used  again  on  new  50  pence  and  later  (in  1986)  20  pence 
coins.  As  Percy  Metcalfe  refused  to  design  new  1/2,  1 and  2 pence  coins,  new  designs 
were  prepared  which  depicted  fantastic  fowls  from  medieval  Irish  manuscripts. 

In  1990,  a one-pound  coin  with  red  deer  was  added  to  the  set.  The  same  design  was 
used  also  for  the  three  silver  and  gold  semi-official  coins  commemorating  an  EEC 
Council  meeting  in  Dublin  denominated  in  ecu  also  issued  in  1990.  Although  in  the 
mid-1990s  Bank  of  Ireland  proposed  a return  to  the  original  designs  on  new  1 and  2 
pence  coins,  the  plans  were  not  fulfilled. 

Unfortunately,  the  spirit  of  William  Butler  Yeats  must  have  been  terribly  busy 
elsewhere  in  the  end  of  the  1990s  when  the  Bank  of  Ireland  prepared  the  designs  for 
the  Irish  euro  coins.  The  harp,  however  charming,  stands  out  among  other  national 
euro  sets  as  one  of  the  least  inspiring  designs. 

Depicting  local  animals  on  current  coins  has  become  generally  accepted  since.  Even 
within  the  last  few  years  many  newly  created  or  recreated  countries  like  Latvia  (cow 
and  salmon,  later  also  ant),  Croatia  (salmon  and  bear),  Slovenia  (recently  horse,  stork 
and  bull),  Macedonia  (salmon,  seagull  and  wolf)  as  well  as  Finland  (swans  on  their  2 
euro  coin),  and  Hungary  (hawk)  showed  the  local  fauna  on  their  coinage. 

William  Butler  Yeats  took  his  participation  in  the  commission  on  coinage  as  on  the 
one  hand  a citizen's  duty  towards  his  country  and  on  the  other  hand  as  an  artist's  duty 
to  produce  objects  of  art.  Consequently,  he  did  his  best  to  provide  his  fatherland  with 
most  beautiful  coins  which  was  also  a part  of  the  aesthetic  education  of  the  nation  as 
defined  in  the  poem  "To  a Wealthy  Man  who  promised  a Second  Subscription  to  the 
Dublin  Municipal  Gallery  if  it  were  proved  the  People  wanted  Pictures".  The  poet 
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fully  expressed  his  views  on  the  new  coinage  during  a lecturing  tour  in  the  United 
States  in  the  late  1920s.  The  coins  remain  in  a way  his  monument,  although 
anonymous,  and  a proof  of  his  love  for  his  country.  Yeats  understood  this  perfectly 
well  as  in  one  of  his  letters  he  quoted  a poem  by  Austin  Dobson  entitled  "Ars  Victrix": 

All  passes.  Art  alone 
Enduring  stays  to  us; 

The  Bust  outlasts  the  throne 
The  Coin,  Tiberius. 
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FROM  THE  JUNK  BOX 


Roger  deWardt  Lane,  Hollywood,  Florida,  NIMH 5 

Every  time  I go  to  a coin  show  and  I see  a box  of  mixed  old  foreign  coins,  I paw 
through  it  seeking  anything  small  and  strange.  Recently  at  our  local  show  I found  the 
coin  pictured  below.  Because  it  is  holed  it  was  very  inexpensive  and  yet  it  has  an 
interesting  story  to  tell. 

The  piece  is  a (1871)  AH  1277  Year  11,  20  Para  from  Egypt,  then  part  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  It  is  a small  silver  equivalent  to  an  American  2 Cent  piece  at  the 
time.  100  Para  = 1 Qirsh,  which  was  a dime  size  silver  coin  and  equal  to  probably 
greater  than  a day’s  wage. 

The  inscriptions  read:  Obverse:  Toughra  Lord,  Abdul  Aziz,  Son  or  Murad,  the  Ever 
Victorious  with  flower  to  right,  20  para.  Reverse:  Regal  Year  1 1 / Zarbe  / Fe  / Misr  / 
1277AH.  The  Arabic  word  Misr  means  Egypt  for  the  Cairo  Mint. 

The  hole  may  indicate  how  it  was  saved  over  130  years,  as  a pretty  lady;  maybe  a 
belly  dancer,  wore  it  from  a silver  chain. 

Cairo,  which  means  Victorious,  was  the  largest  city  in  Egypt  and  the  capital.  The 
population  was  374,838.  An  old  encyclopedia  describes  the  city:  Cairo  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  12  miles  above  the  apex  of  its  delta,  and  150  miles  by  rail 
from  Alexandria.  The  character  of  the  town  is  still  mainly  Arabic;  though  in  modem 
times  the  European  style  in  architecture  has  become  more  prevalent.  The  city  is 
partly  surround  by  a fortified  wall,  and  is  intersected  by  eight  great  streets,  from 
which  run  a labyrinth  of  narrow  crooked  streets  and  lanes.  There  are  several  large 
squares,  the  principal  being  the  Ezbeklyeh.  To  the  southeast  of  the  town  is  the 
Citadel,  on  the  last  spur  of  the  Mokattam  Hills,  overlooking  the  city.  It  contains  the 
fine  mosque  of  Mohammed  Ali,  a well  270  feet  deep  called  Joseph’s  Well,  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  the  Palace  of  the  Viceroy.  The  trade  of  Cairo  is  large,  and  the  bazaars  and 
markets  are  numerous.  These  consist  of  a series  of  covered  streets  and  courts  in 
which  all  kinds  of  eastern  merchandise  are  displayed  in  open  stalls. 


Every  coin  has  a little  bit  of  history  to  tell. 
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RELICS  III:  TALES  FROM  THE  CATACOMBS 


Bob  Forrest , Manchester,  England,  IS  I # 2382 

And  those  who  husbanded  the  Golden  Grain, 

And  those  who  flung  it  to  the  Winds  like  Rain, 

Alike  to  no  such  aureate  Earth  are  turn’d 
As,  buried  once.  Men  want  dug  up  again. 

So  wrote  Omar  Khayyam  with  a little  help  from  Edward  Fitzgerald.  Clearly  “old 
Khayyam”  had  not  reckoned  with  either  archaeologists  or  relic  hunters.  It  is  the  latter 
that  concern  us  here,  most  particularly  those  who  “want  dug  up  again”  the  bones  of 
Christian  martyrs  from  the  Catacombs  of  Rome. 

The  digging  up  of  Christian  martyrs  in  Rome  was  both  a medieval  and  a modem 
activity  conducted,  at  times,  with  what  many  regard  as  too-great-a-gusto.  Some 
bodies  were  removed  to  protect  them  from  barbarian  or  other  despoilers,  it  is  true,  but 
others  were  removed  simply  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  Catholic  Europe  for  saintly  relics 
with  which  to  adorn  their  churches.  Sometimes,  certainly,  the  relics  were  transported 
with  due  ceremony  and  decorum,  but  equally  - if  not  more  than  equally  - the 
catacombs  were  simply  ransacked  by  the  unscrupulous  to  satisfy  the  relic  trade,  that 
“traffic  of  infamy  and  disgrace”,  as  one  author  put  it  (la),  for  which  the  bodies  of 
supposed  martyrs  were  dug  up,  tom  asunder,  and  sold  piece-meal  across  Europe. 


Fig.  1 


St.  Cecilia,  the  patron  saint  of  music,  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  saint  to  have  been 
“dug  up  again”,  in  her  case,  respectably  and  with  papal  approval.  I have  told  her  story 
elsewhere  (2),  so  it  will  suffice  here  to  remind  readers  that  she  was  found  in  the 
Catacomb  of  St.  Callistus  in  the  9th  century.  Her  actual  body  ended  up  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Cecilia  in  the  Trastevere  district  of  Rome,  and  a sculpture  of  her  body  (lying,  as 
it  was  found,  on  her  right  side,  with  her  knees  drawn  together  in  “virginal  modesty”) 
was  placed  in  the  catacomb.  The  magnificent  cruciform  medal  in  bronze  shown 
actual  size  in  Fig.  1 is  a souvenir  medal  of  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Callistus,  probably 
dating  from  about  1900.  Similar  in  design  to  the  tiny  medal  illustrated  in  my  previous 
article,  it  is  on  an  altogether  grander  scale.  The  obverse  shows  Christ  as  the  Good 
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Shepherd  (BON VS  PASTOR),  a common  image  in  catacombal  art  (lb),  flanked  by 
two  doves  of  peace  (3).  Above  Christ  are  what  look  to  be  a basket  of  loaves  and  a 
fish,  which  might  seem  like  a reference  to  the  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand,  but  which  is  more  likely  an  early  eucharistic  symbol  (lc).  Below  is  an 
anchor,  an  early  Christian  symbol  of  hope  (4).  The  reverse  shows  the  statue/body  of 
St.  Cecilia  with  crossed  palms  of  martyrdom.  Above  is  the  chi-rho  monogram  of 
Christ,  flanked  by  the  alpha  and  omega  of  Rev.  22.13  etc.  Below  is  a burning  oil- 
lamp,  here  symbolic  of  the  light  of  faith  (the  lamp  is,  in  fact,  labelled  FIDES  = faith 
in  tiny  letters)(5),  with  the  ‘mint  mark’  ROMA  below  (6).  The  Catacomb  of  St. 
Callistus  is  clearly  named  on  the  horizontal  arms  of  the  Cross.  It  only  remains  to 
explain  the  circular  inscription  around  St.  Cecilia:  CAECILIA  DOMINO 
DECANT ABAT:  FIAT  COR  MEVM  IMMACVLATVM  = Cecilia  kept  singing  to 
the  Lord:  may  my  heart  be  made  pure.  (According  to  the  13th  century  Jacobus  de 
Voragine,  Cecilia  “prayed  continually  by  day  and  by  night,  and  besought  the  Lord  to 
preserve  her  virginity”.  She  also  “sang  in  her  heart  to  the  Lord  alone”,  singing,  “Let 
my  heart  and  my  body  be  undefiled,  O Lord,  that  I may  not  be  confounded.”  (7)) 


Long-time  readers  of  NI  Bulletin  may  remember  that  I have  a particular  fondness  for 
another  saint  “dug  up  again”  - St.  Philomena.  Having  told  her  story  in  some  depth 
elsewhere  (8)  it  will  again  suffice  here  merely  to  recap  the  main  details  before  adding 
some  new  material. 


The  remains  of  St.  Philomena  were  found  in  the  catacomb  of  St.  Priscilla  in  1 802  and 
three  years  later  they  were  transferred  to  the  Church  of  Mugnano  near  Naples.  A run 
of  miracle  cures  turned  the  shrine  at  Mugnano  into  a place  of  pilgrimage  and  by  the 
later  1830’s  St.  Philomena’s  reputation  had  spread  to  France,  where  it  was  promoted, 
in  particular,  by  St.  John  Vianney  (1786-1 859),  the  Cure  of  Ars,  near  Lyon. 

A rather  nice  French  medal  of  St.  Philomena  is  shown  actual  size  in  Fig.  2.  It  is 
bronze  and  of  19th  century  date.  The  saint  is  shown  on  the  obverse,  arms  outstretched, 
with  the  legend  SAINTE  PHILOMENE  VIERGE  ET  MARTYRE  (=  St.  Philomena, 
Virgin  and  Martyr.)  The  reverse  shows  a papier-mache  figure  of  the  saint,  made  to 
enclose  her  bones,  sitting  inside  a glass-fronted  shrine  in  the  church  at  Mugnano  (9). 
She  holds  a palm  of  martyrdom  in  her  outstretched  hand.  The  accompanying  legend 
reads  SON  CORPS  REPOSE  A MUGNANO  (=  her  body  rests  at  Mugnano.) 
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Another  French  medal,  this  time  in  a silvery  alloy  and  of  later  20th  century  date,  is 
shown  P/2  times  actual  size  in  Fig.  3.  It  shows  the  saint  on  the  obverse,  with  legend 
STE.  PHILOMENE  PRIEZ  POUR  NOUS  (=  St.  Philomena,  pray  for  us.)  On  the 
reverse  is  the  figure  of  her  French  champion,  St.  John  Vianney,  with  legend  ST. 
J.B.M.  VIANNEY  CURE  D’ARS  P.P.N.  (=  St.  Jean  Baptiste  Marie  Vianney,  Cure 
d’Ars,  pray  for  us.)  This  pairing  of  the  two  saints  is  a fairly  common  one,  and  useful 
date  indicators  for  such  medals  are  that  St.  John  Vianney  was  proclaimed  venerable 
in  1874,  beatified  in  1905  and  canonized  in  1925,  so  that  one  can  effectively  date 
such  medals  by  his  status. 

One  final  note  on  St.  Philomena.  Readers  may  recall  that  she  was  one  of  a number  of 
saints  dropped  from  the  church  calendar  as  part  of  a devotional  clear-out  in  1961. 
(Basically  her  ‘history’  was  regarded  as  little  more  than  pious  fiction;  her  martyrdom 
unproven.  Vatican  officialdom  therefore  felt, that,  miracle  cures  or  no,  there  was  little 
to  justify  her  sainthood.)  But  readers  of  NI  Bulletin  might  like  to  know  that  despite 
the  wishes  of  the  Vatican,  devotion  to  the  saint  has  made  something  of  a come-back 
since  1961.  In  witness  of  this  revival  we  may  cite  the  reprinting  of  works  such  as  that 
cited  in  note  9 and  of  the  classic  handbook  of  E.D.M.  (Paul  O’Sullivan),  St. 
Philomena  the  Wonder-Worker , originally  published  in  1925,  and  reissued  by  Tan 
Books  in  1993.  Both  reprints  bear  a publisher’s  preface  in  defence  of  continued 
reverence  for  the  saint.  As  to  St.  Philomena  being  largely  fictional,  I can  reassure 
readers  on  that  score  too.  Since  1995  a lady  in  Austin,  Texas,  has  been  in  regular 
communication  with  the  spirit  of  the  saint,  and  has  published  a bulky  volume  of  the 
results  (10). 


Fig.  4 


But  let  us  now  break  some  new  ground,  if  you’ll  pardon  the  pun,  with  another  saint 
whose  bones  were  “dug  up  again”  from  the  catacombs:  St.  Aurelia  Theodosia  (or 
Theudosia.)  Readers  can  be  forgiven  for  thinking,  “Who  ?”,  for  her  name  is  not  to  be 
found  in  most  dictionaries  of  saints,  and  indeed  the  only  medal  I have  ever  come 
across  relating  to  her  is  the  bronze  medal  shown  U/2  times  actual  size  in  Fig.  4.  This 
medal  actually  tells  us  a good  part  of  her  story.  The  obverse  shows  the  saint  holding  a 
palm  of  martyrdom  in  her  right  hand  and  a cruciform  banner  in  her  left,  the  lower  end 
of  which  is  spearing  the  head  of  a dragon,  symbolic  of  a triumph  over  evil.  The 
obverse  legend  reads  STE.  AURELIE  TFIEUDOSIE  PRIEZ  POUR  NOUS  (=  St. 
Aurelia  Theodosia,  pray  for  us)  with  NEE  A AMIENS  MARTYRISEE  A ROME  (= 
bom  at  Amiens,  martyred  at  Rome.)  The  central  reverse  reads  DON  DE  SS  PIE  IX  (= 
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Gift  of  the  His  Holiness  Pius  IX),  around  which  is  RAMENEE  PAR 
MONSEIGNEUR  DE  SALINIS  EVEQUE  D AMIENS  (=  brought  back  by 
Monseigneur  de  Salinis,  bishop  of  Amiens)  with  the  date  1853.  As  the  base  of  the 
obverse  shows,  the  medal  is  by  MOSER  (11). 

A detailed  account  of  the  saint’s  relics,  their  arrival  at  Amiens,  and  the  controversy 
surrounding  them,  is  to  be  found  in  The  Gentleman ’s  Magazine  for  1854  (12),  where 
the  events  are  described,  with  some  Protestant  venom,  as  a “revival  of  the  spirit  of 
Medievalism”: 

“We  behold  the  Catacombs  of  Rome  worked  with  increased  activity,  as  if  they 
were  a spiritual  California.  Bones  and  skeletons  are  exhumed  from  their  quiet 
abodes,  and  carried  to  the  sacred  Mint  of  Reliques  at  Rome;  thence,  when 
stamped  with  Papal  authority,  they  are  issued  throughout  the  world,  and  are 
received  with  pomp  and  homage  in  the  principal  cities  of  France,  and  are 
displayed  to  the  devotion  of  crowded  congregations  bowing  before  them.” 
(P-270) 

The  particular  remains  of  St.  Aurelia  Theodosia  were  found  in  a catacomb  near  the 
Via  Salaria  in  1842,  Close  by  was  the  following  inscription  on  a marble  slab: 

AURELIAE  THEUDOSIA 
BENIGNISSIMAE  ET 
IMCOMPARABILI  FEMINAE 
AURELIUS  OPTATUS 
CONJUGI INNOCENTISSIMAE 
DEPOS.  PR.  KAL.  DEC. 

NAT.  AMBIANA 
B.M.F. 

This  was  interpreted  as:  “To  Aurelia  Theodosia,  a most  benign  and  incomparable 
Woman,  Aurelius  Optatus,  to  his  most  innocent  Wife,  buried  on  the  eve  of  the 
Kalends  of  December,  bom  in  Amiens,  to  her  well-deserving,  he  erected  this 
monument.”  The  sentence  structure  is,  of  course,  peculiar  to  modem  eyes,  and  the  use 
of  abbreviations  causes  problems,  but  nevertheless  the  general  drift  of  it  is  clear 
enough.  But  before  we  get  bogged  down  in  whether  or  not  NAT.  AMBIANA  tells  us 
that  the  saint  was  bom  in  Amiens,  let  us  follow  The  Gentleman 's  Magazine  account 
of  how  the  saint  went  from  the  catacomb  to  the  cathedral  of  Amiens: 

“The  grave  was  rifled  of  its  contents.  The  sacred  remains  of  this  reputed 
Christian  woman  - this  beloved  wife  - this  supposed  Christian  martyr, 
Theudosia,  were  exhumed  from  the  privacy  of  the  tomb,  and  were  exposed  to 
the  gaze  of  a morbid  curiosity.  The  sepulchral  tablet  was  tom  from  its  place. 
They  were  subjected  to  the  critical  scrutiny  of  a Roman  tribunal  - the 
‘Congregation  of  Relics.’  A posthumous  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  by  this 
tribunal  more  than  1300  years  after  its  decease,  and  a verdict  was  pronounced  - 
that  the  remains  in  question  were  those  of  Theudosia  - that  Theudosia  was  a 
Christian  - a saint  - a martyr  - and  a native  of  Amiens  in  France. 

This  judicial  sentence  of  the  Roman  tribunal  was  ratified  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  himself.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  Pope  decreed  that  the  name  of  Theudosia 
should  now  be  added  to  the  ritual  of  the  church  of  Amiens;  that  an  office  should 
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be  inserted  there  in  her  honour;  and  that  henceforth  masses  should  be  said  in 
her  name  in  all  the  parishes  of  the  diocese  of  Amiens,  and  an  annual  festival  be 
celebrated  in  her  memory. 

The  matter  did  not  rest  here.  These  mortal  remains,  having  been  disinterred 
from  the  Catacombs  of  Rome,  must  now  take  a longer  journey;  they  must  be 
transported  to  Amiens  in  France.  Accordingly  to  Amiens  they  came,  where  they 
were  received,  on  the  12th  October  last,  with  extraordinary  pomp  of  music,  and 
banners,  and  illuminations,  and  processions,  and  triumphal  arches,  and  with  a 
large  concourse  of  cardinals,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  twenty-eight  in  number; 
and  they  were  carried  in  a magnificent  car  of  triumph  to  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Amiens,  and  sermons  were  there  preached  to  immense  congregations, 
congratulating  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  on  the  acquisition  of  the  body  of  a 
saint  and  martyr  bom  within  their  walls,  and  assuring  them  that  these  relics 
might  be  regarded  by  them  as  a pledge  of  the  Divine  favour  and  protection  to 
the  city,  and  exhorting  them  to  imitate  Theudosia  in  their  lives,  and  to  invoke 
Theudosia  in  their  prayers.”  (p.271-2) 

As  might  be  gathered  from  the  tone  of  all  this,  our  author  is  not  happy.  For  a start  he 
is  not  convinced  she  was  a martyr  at  all,  for  that  “assumption”  as  he  calls  it  rests  on 
“a  phial  supposed  to  have  once  contained  blood”  which  was  found  near  her  remains, 
for  the  phial,  if  it  was  hers,  may  only  have  contained  communion  wine.  (If  she  wasn’t 
a martyr,  of  course,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  she  has  any  real  claims 
to  sainthood  at  all....)  Our  author’s  main  problem,  though,  is  the  interpretation  of 
NAT.  AMBIANA  as  “bom  at  Ambianum,  or  Amiens”.  First  he  accuses  the  Vatican 
authorities  of  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  laws  of  grammatical  construction 
(having  a sly  dig  at  papal  infallibility  in  the  process!)  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  words  NAT.  AMBIANA  refer  to  Theodosia  herself  (they  may  refer  to  her 
husband)  and  even  if  we  assume  they  do  refer  to  her,  it  is  not  certain  that  NAT.  = 
NAT  A (bom),  for  it  might  signify  NATIONE  (by  nation.)  Thus  NAT.  AMBIANA 
might  not  mean  “bom  at  Amiens”  but  “an  Ambian  by  nation”,  just  as,  in  other 
inscriptions,  NAT.  DALM.  means  “a  Dalmatian  by  nation.”  (Ambia  was  the  ancient 
name  for  a wide  tract  of  country  around  the  city  of  Amiens.)  Furthermore,  the  city 
itself  was  anciently  called  Samarobriva,  and  only  came  to  be  known  as  Ambianum  in 
the  late  4th  century,  if  not  later,  long  after  the  age  of  Roman  martyrs.  Thus,  our  author 
argues,  AMBIANA  = Amiens  is  inconsistent  with  Aurelia  Theodosia  = martyr! 
Finally,  “an  Ambian  by  nation”,  even  if  it  applies  to  Aurelia  Theodosia,  need  not 
even  imply  that  she  herself  was  bom  in  Ambia  - she  might  have  been  bom  in  Rome 
of  Ambian  parents.  Putting  it  all  together,  our  author  argues,  the  digging  up  of  poor 
old  Aurelia  Theodosia,  her  rapid  promotion  to  martyred  sainthood,  and  her  packing 
off  to  her  “home  town”  of  Amiens  amid  such  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  borders  on 
the  ludicrous.  “The  present  age  boasts  itself  an  age  of  intellectual  illumination,”  he 
writes,  and  yet,  “such  an  assurance  is  refuted  by  the  recent  fete  of  Amiens,  and  by 
other  similar  phenomena,  which  would  almost  seem  to  indicate  that,  instead  of 
making  true  progress,  Europe  is  relapsing  into  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the 
Dark  Ages.”  (p.274) 

As  I said  earlier,  our  author  is  not  at  all  a happy  man  when  it  comes  to  St.  Aurelia 
Theodosia.  Oh  yes  - one  final  detail,  which  our  author  seems  not  to  have  noticed,  but 
which  would  surely  have  rubbed  the  salt  of  irony  into  his  wounds  if  he  had;  the 
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remains  of  the  saint,  which  were,  as  stated  above,  unearthed  in  1 842,  were  unearthed 
on  April  Fool’s  day  of  that  year 

Notes. 

1.  W.H.  Withrow,  The  Catacombs  of  Rome  (1895)  : a)  p.  139;  b)  p.243-248; 

c)  p.256. 

2.  NI  Bulletin , November  2000,  p.320-32 1 . 

3.  Here  the  peace  of  the  departed  soul:  see  “The  Dove:  from  Noah’s  Ark  to  the 
Baptism  of  Christ”  in  NI  Bulletin , November  2001,  p.310  & Fig.  5. 

4.  See  “A  Miscellany  of  Symbols”  in  NI  Bulletin , September  2001,  p.252-3  & 
Figs.  3,  4 & 5. 

5.  The  symbolism  here  clearly  rests  on  the  likes  of  John  8. 12,  where  Christ  says, 
“I  am  the  light  of  the  world:  he  that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness, 
but  shall  have  the  light  of  life.”  See  also  Rev.  21.23  (“for  the  glory  of  God  did 
lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.”)  As  Withrow  notes  (op.  cit. 
p.376),  vast  numbers  of  oil  lamps  have  been  found  in  the  catacombs,  left  there 
with  the  dead. 

6.  See  “More  on  ROMA  Medals”  in  NI  Bulletin , July  2002,  p.  197-204. 

7.  See  W.G.Ryan’s  translation  of  The  Golden  Legend  { 1993),  vol.2,  p.3 1 8. 

8.  See  “Religious  Medals  II:  St.  Philomena  - the  Saint-who-never-was”  in  NI 
Bulletin , July  1997,  p.177-180;  and  “More  St.  Philomena”  in  NI  Bulletin, 
October  1997,  p.268.  For  another  medal  of  the  saint,  see  “To  be  a Pilgrim  I” 
in  NI  Bulletin,  March  2000,  p.68  (Fig.  7). 

9.  A photograph  of  this  shrine  can  be  found  in  Sister  Marie  Helene  Mohr’s  book 
Saint  Philomena  - Powerful  with  God  (1953;  reprinted  1988),  plates  80.2  & 
80.3.  This  shrine  also  features  on  what  is  probably  the  commonest  St. 
Philomena  medal,  the  type  illustrated  in  the  first  article  cited  in  note  8 above 
(a  souvenir  medal  of  the  shrine.) 

10.  Janie  Garza,  Conversations  with  St.  Philomena:  Anchor  of  Hope  from  Heaven 
(2001). 

11.  Perhaps  Moser  of  Lyon,  as  referred  to  in  L.  Forrer’s  Biographical  Dictionary 
of  Medallists  etc  (1902-1929),  vol.4,  p.  162  ? 

12.  See  the  issue  of  March  1854,  p.270-274,  the  account  being  quoted  from  a 
book  entitled  Notes  at  Paris,  particularly  on  the  State  and  Prospects  oj 
Religion,  which  I have  not  seen,  but  which  is  reviewed  on  p.284-6  of  the  same 
issue  of  The  Gentleman 's  Magazine,  where  the  author,  whose  name  does  not 
feature  on  the  title  page,  is  tentatively  identified  as  Dr.  Wordsworth  of 
Westminster.  A little  additional  information  can  be  found  in  Rev.  Thomas 
Perkins,  The  Cathedral  Church  of  Amiens  (1902),  p.83  and  in  Withrow,  op. 
cit.  p.  141-4. 
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THE  CARIBBEAN  SCOTCH 

Edward  Roehrs , Arecibo,  Puerto  Rico , A/ 

The  West  Indies  and  the  area  around  the  Caribbean  Sea  were  populated  and 
conquered  by  the  prominent  sea  powers  of  the  day,  led  by  Spain,  England,  France, 
and  the  Netherlands.  The  lesser  sea  powers,  Sweden,  Knights  of  Malta,  and 
Denmark,  also  made  their  mark.  Not  to  forget  a few  individuals,  namely  one  Gregor 
MacGregor  a later  date  Scotch  man,  Martin  Cote  a French  pirate,  and  the  semi 
freebooters,  John  Hawkins  and  Francis  Drake. 

Spain  had  staked  out  its  boundaries  very  carefully.  In  particular  they  wanted  to 
protect  the  Gold  and  Silver  coming  out  of  South  America  by  sea  and  overland. 
Hence  the  Gran  Colombia  ports  of  Cartagena  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  and  Porto  Bello  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  (1). 

The  time  is  1695,  when  the  Scottish  parliament  passed  an  Act  giving  extensive 
powers  to  a company  trading  to  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  called  the  “African  and 
Indian  Company  of  Scotland”.  This  idea  was  promulgated  by  one  of  the  remarkable 
economists  of  the  day,  William  Paterson.  His  idea  was  to  gain  a free  trade  route  to 
the  Pacific.  Paterson  wrote,  “whereby  to  Britain  would  be  secured  the  key  to  the 
universe,  enabling  their  possessors  to  give  laws  to  both  oceans  and  to  become  the 
arbiters  of  a commercial  world”.  A brilliant  idea  it  was!  Spain  had  thought  of  it 
sooner. 

The  African  and  Indian  Company  of  Scotland,  which  later  became  known  as  the 
“Darien  Scheme”,  issued  stock  which  was  subscribed  to  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Opposition  came  from  the  English  government  and  by  the  discriminatory  Navigation 
Acts  of  1696.  The  Acts  forbade  the  importation  of  goods  except  by  ships  owned  by 
Englishmen,  and  manned  by  Englishmen.  The  law  meant  Englishmen.  It  excluded 
Scotchmen,  Irishmen  and  Channel  Islanders.  The  English  subscribers  for  stock  in  the 
Company  withdrew  their  support.  Opposition  to  the  scheme  also  came  from  The  East 
India  Company,  who  felt  they  were  approving  a competitive  company. 

The  air  at  this  time  was  clouded  by  King  William  III  political  intrigue,  his  attitude 
toward  Roman  Catholics  and  his  recent  massacre  of  the  Macdonald  clan  at  Glencoe 
(February  1692).  His  popularity  was  tepid.  The  Scotch  were  certainly  not  in  Royal 
favor.  All  of  the  above  weakened  the  possibility  of  a successful  conclusion  to  the 
venture. 

The  Company  formed  a group  of  settlers  in  two  parties  of  1,200  each,  who  set  sail  on 
July  26,  1698  from  Leith,  Scotland  arriving  at  Darien,  November  4,  1698  with  the 
loss  of  only  1 5 men.  They  took  up  their  quarters  in  a well  defended  spot  with  a good 
harbor  and  an  excellent  outlook.  They  named  the  settlement  “New  Caledonia”,  and 
chose  the  site  of  two  future  cities,  “New  Edinburgh”  and  “New  St.  Andrews”.  The 
Colony  was  continually  under  attack  by  the  Spanish.  Alas,  all  did  not  go  well,  as  one 
can  imagine,  yellow  fever  and  malaria  took  their  toll,  lack  of  provisions  and  afiarchy 
called  and  end  to  the  endeavor.  In  June  of  1699  they  sailed  for  home  in  three  ships. 

In  May  of  1699,  unbeknown  to  the  settlers,  two  ships  were  dispatched  from  Scotland 
and  another  four  in  August  of  the  same  year  to  Darien  to  give  them  aid.  All  ships  and 
troops  were  under  the  command  of  Captain  Alexander  Campbell  of  Fonab.  Upon  his 
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arrival.  Captain  Campbell  learned  that  a force  of  1,500  to  1,600  Spanish  troops  lay 
encamped  at  Tubacanti,  on  the  Santa  Maria  River,  waiting  for  the  Spanish  fleet  to 
arrive  before  making  an  attack  against  him.  Campbell,  in  a surprise  attack  on  the 
Spanish  troops  on  February  8,  1700,  had  initial  success  but  when  the  Spanish  fleet 
arrived  he  was  forced  to  capitulate,  which  this  he  did  on  highly  honorable  terms.  The 
Darien  Colony  was  no  more.  Only  a handful  of  miserable  settlers  returned  to  their 
native  land.  There  remains  today  only  the  name  of  “Puerto  Escoces”  (Scottish  Port), 
which  I failed  to  find  on  any  map,  leaving  as  its  only  trace,  the  name  of  a place. 

Upon  their  return  to  Scotland,  Alexander  Campbell  and  his  followers  were  given 
medals  by  the  African  and  Indian  Company  of  Scotland,  one  of  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  UBS,  Basil  Sale  of  January  26,  2004  as  item  #2187  pictured  and 
described  below: 


William  ID,  1694-1702.  Gilt  silver  medal  1700.  Toubacan  stormed.  Dies  by  M.  Smeltzing 
Highland  warrior  on  parapet  with  sword  and  shield  prepares  to  storm  a fort.  Rev.  Sun  behind  helmeted 
armorial  shield  of  the  African  and  Indian  Company  of  Scotland  held  by  native  African  and  native 
American.  The  African  carrying  elephant  tusk,  the  American  horn  of  plenty.  72,81  g.  Eimer  383. 
Betts  88.  M I.  529.  Extremely  rare.  Extremely  fine  1000- 

Upon  Captain  Campbell’s  return  to  Scotland  he  was  presented  with  a Gold 
impression  of  the  medal  and  a grant  of  supporters  to  his  arms,  a Spaniard  and  an 
Indian  with  an  escutcheon  of  the  of  the  Company’s  arms. 

In  1707  the  Act  of  Union  was  passed  giving  Scotland  equality  in  trade.  Investors  in 
the  Darien  Scheme  were  partially  indemnified  for  their  losses. 

There  could  not  have  been  many  medals  that  survived  as  not  many  settlers  returned 
from  the  ordeal.  I believe  this  was  bom  out  by  the  final  hammer  price  which  realized 
eleven  times  the  initial  estimate  in  the  above  mentioned  sale. 

(1)  Darien,  The  East  Coast  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  taking  its  name  from  a Gulf  of 
the  Caribbean. 

References: 

Christopher  Eimer 
Encyclopedia  Britannica 
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THE  MEDAL  FOR  LIBERATED  KOSOVO  1912 

Kenneth  M.  Mackenzie , Tenajly , New  Jersey , Ni  # 364 

The  medal  illustrated  below  was  instituted  on  October  31,  1913  with  the  intention  to 
commemorate  the  victorious  end  of  the  First  Balkan  War  fought  against  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 


Obverse:  The  rays  of  the  sun  engraved  with  the  date  1912  illuminate  the  words 
OSBECHNENO  KOSOVO  (in  Cyrillic  lettering).  Below  is  a field  gun  and  artillery 
carriage  within  a wreath,  the  two  sides  of  which  are  knotted  at  the  base.  It  is  gilt, 
21.03  gr.,  bronze  (circular),  40mm.  At  the  top  is  a triangular  mount  for  the  ribbon, 
light  blue,  white  and  red  stripes  (tri-colour  repeated  six  times). 

The  medal  was  awarded  to  officers,  NCOs  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Serbian  Army. 
Some  were  given  to  civilian,  medical  and  administrative  personnel  that  had  taken  part 
against  Turkey. 

On  the  rim  of  some  specimens  a few  Latin  letters  were  engraved  which  might 
indicate  the  workshop  where  it  was  fabricated  since  various  workshops  were  used  as 
the  State  needed  them,  and  these  may  have  been  in  Austria  or  France. 

A specimen  is  known  with  a red  ribbon  with  narrow  black  side  stripes,  perhaps  for 
non-military  personnel. 

The  meaning  of  the  legend  is  “Kosovo  Revenged”  which  of  course  refers  to  the 
decisive  battle  against  the  “old  Serbia”  in  1389  won  by  the  Turkish  sultan  Murad  I 
(where  he  died)  and  Bayezid  I who  succeeded  him,  on  the  battlefield. 
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Reverse:  The  twin  headed  eagle  with  wings  outstretched  and  claws  extended 

surmounted  by  a shield  with  a cross  (being  the  arms  of  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia), 
contained  within  a two-sided  wreath,  crossed  at  the  base.  There  are  ten  leaves  on 
each  side  on  which  the  names  are  engraved  of  twenty  towns  (in  Cyrillic  lettering) 
which  were  captured  by  the  Serb  and  Montenegren  armies  after  invading  the  Turkish 
province  of  Rumeli.  This  ended  the  five  hundred  years  of  domination  by  the  Turks  of 
“old  Serbia”  (Stara  Srbija).  Four  of  the  towns  were  in  the  Kosovo  region,  nine  in 
Macedonia,  three  Montenegro,  three  in  Albania.  Edime  was  also  included  (named 
Jedrene)  which  was  part  of  Ottoman  controlled  Bulgaria  and  Turkish  territory 
liberated  by  the  Serbs  in  the  war.  The  sketch  of  the  wreath  with  the  names 
transliterated  into  Latin  letters  is  illustrated  (Fig.  A).  At  the  top  the  mount  for  the 
ribbon  is  fixed 


Just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Ottoman  sultan  Mehmed  Rashid,  in  his  third 
regnal  year,  was  persuaded  by  the  Union  and  Progress  Party  in  Constantinople  (then 
in  power)  to  tour  the  Rumeli  province*  and  visit  three  of  the  important  places, 
Selanik  (Salonica),  Manastir  (Bitola)  and  Kosovo  where  the  desolate  mountain  “plain 
of  the  blackbirds”  converged  with  the  frontiers  of  Serbia,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
and  Albania.  Special  commemorative  coins  in  gold  and  silver  were  struck  at  the 
Imperial  mint  in  the  capital  for  this  tour  and  the  names  were  shown  as  mint  places. 

The  King  of  Serbia  at  that  time  was  Peter  I who  had  gained  the  throne  on  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Kara-Georgevich  Dynasty  which  ended  with  him  prior 
to  World  War  I.  (A  Serbian  coin  dated  1904,  5 Dinara  (K-27)  records  this  event.) 

* Until  the  war  the  Ottoman  Empire  held  all  of  Macedonia,  Albania  and  Epirus,  with 
the  hill  country  between  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  Kosovo  Polje  with  the  strip  of 
territory  known  as  the  sanjak  of  Novi  Bazar,  together  with  the  region  bordering 
Montenegro  and  Serbia  (which  had  become  an  independent  kingdom  in  1887  but  still 
acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte) 
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NEW  Bi-METALLIC  COINS  FOR  WEST  AFRICAN  STATES 

Paul  Baker,  \I  # 2615 


In  the  second  week  of  December  2003,  the  Central  Bank  of  the  West  African  States 
(La  Banque  Centrale  des  Etats  de  l’Afrique  de  l’Ouest)  (BCEAO)  announced  details 
of  the  forthcoming  release  of  two  new  bi-metallic  circulation  coin  types  - a 200 
FCFA  and  a 500  FCFA.  In  mid-2003  the  bank  announced  that  they  had  plans  for 
these  two  coins  and  on  the  12th  December  2003  a contact  of  mine  in  that  part  of 
Africa  told  me  that  a release  date  of  24lh  December  2003  had  been  set  for  these  new 
coins.  With  a quick  look  on  the  bank’s  website  at  http://www.bceao.int/ 1 soon  found 
a new  press  release,  dated  12th  December  2003,  with  details  of  new  issues  of  coins 
and  notes.  The  site  had  also  been  updated  with  images  of  the  new  coins. 

Basic  descriptions  and  my  images  of  the  new  types  (as  received  on  22nd  January 
2004)  are  as  follows: 


The  200  FCFA  coin  obtained  in  January  2004 


The  200  FCFA  coin’s  centre  is  coloured  as  per  Aluminium-Bronze,  the  outer  is 
coloured  as  per  Copper-Nickel,  mass  7.00  grams,  diameter  24.50mm.  As  for  the  edge 
- it  comprises  5 plain  sections  and  5 finely  milled  sections  - all  ten  sections  being  of 
the  same  length. 


The  500  FCFA  coin  obtained  in  January  2004 
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The  500  FCFA  coin’s  centre  is  coloured  as  per  Copper-Nickel,  the  outer  is  coloured 
as  per  Aluminium-Bronze,  mass  10.60  grams,  diameter  28.00mm.  As  for  the  edge  - 
it  comprise  3 plain  sections  and  3 coarsely  milled  sections  - all  six  section  being  of 
similar  length. 

The  denomination  appears  on  the  pieces  as  “200  FCFA”  and  “500FCFA” 
respectively,  something  new  for  circulation  types.  FCFA  meaning  “Franc  de  la 
Communaute  Fran<?aise  FAfrique”.  The  “CFA”  part  of  the  currency  unit’s  name  had 
never  before  been  included  in  the  design  of  a West  African  States  circulation  coin 
types,  nor  any  of  the  Central  African  States  either. 

You  will  notice  from  the  images  that  neither  privy  parks  nor  designer  marks,  as 
associated  with  Monnaie  de  Paris,  appear  anywhere  on  either  of  these  two  types. 
This  is  another  first  for  circulation  coins  of  West  African  States  and  most  likely 
signifies  that  these  two  new  types  were  made  by  a mint  other  than  Monnaie  de  Paris. 

******************************************************************** 


THE  THREE  TELEPHONE  TOKENS  OF  UGANDA 

Paul  Baker,  NI  §2615 


Ugandan  50  Shillings  Telephone  Token  - actual  size  25mm  diameter 

The  only  Ugandan  tokens  I know  are  telephone  tokens  as  issued  by  “Uganda  Posts 
and  Telecommunications  Corporation”.  They  are  of  the  denominations  5 Shillings, 
20  Shillings  and  50  Shillings.  All  three  tokens  are  identical  except  for  size  and  the 
denomination.  The  5 Shillings  token  is  21mm  in  diameter  and  the  20  Shillings  token 
is  23mm  in  diameter. 

1 would  have  considered  it  lucky  to  come  across  just  one  piece  - but  I actually  found 

2 pieces  on  the  same  day,  in  the  same  tray  of  cheap  loose  coins/tokens,  for  sale  at  a 
local  coin  fair. 

These  three  Ugandan  tokens  are  to  be  found  listed  as  Uganda  1,  2 and  3 in  a book 
entitled  Catalog  of  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Tokens,  by  H.  A.  Groenendijk  as 
published  January  1989  and  re-printed  occasionally  since. 
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